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THE FEDERAL CENSUS OF OCCUPATIONS * 
By William C. Hunt. 



In preparing to take the Thirteenth Census, the time for which 
is fast approaching, the Census Office will be confronted with 
no more important duty probably than to provide for the 
proper return and classification of occupations, so far as, in the 
nature of things, this may be possible. 

The Federal census at its inception was comparatively sim- 
ple in its requirements, and at the first six enumerations was 
mainly concerned with the distribution of the free and slave 
population according to sex and age, to which were added two 
or three other inquiries at some of the later enumerations. 
These inquiries concerning population were made in connection 
with the name of the head of the family only, and were supple- 
mented, in 1810, 1820, and 1840, by attempts, mostly unsuccess- 
ful, to collect statistics of industry. 

At the Seventh Census, in 1850, however, there was not only 
a very material extension of the census inquiries, but an im- 
portant change in the method of enumeration, by which instead 
of the return in simple form of the number of each of the various 
classes of persons in each family, in connection with the name 
of the head of the family only, as in the preceding censuses, 
there was inaugurated the present system of individual enu- 
meration, whereby a detailed return was required concerning 
each living inhabitant, each decedent, each farm, and each 
establishment of productive industry. These changes in scope 
and method mark the beginning of the era of modern census- 
taking in this country, and since that census the inquiries have 
been enlarged to cover many additional features with respect 
to population as well as the inclusion of many new subjects, 
which, particularly since 1880, have come to be considered as 

* Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Statistical Association, Atlantic; 
City, Dec. 29, 1908. 
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entirely legitimate matters for census investigation. But along 
with this great expansion in the character and extent of the 
census inquiries there is one subject at least concerning which 
altogether satisfactory results have not been obtained, and 
that is the return and classification of occupations ; and it may 
in truth be said that it now constitutes the one feature of pres- 
ent-day census-taking in which there is the greatest need for 
improvement. It is a task, moreover, which presents many 
difficulties in its execution, and to what extent improvement 
in these respects can reasonably be expected is, after all, a 
matter of conditions; and it is largely for the purpose of setting 
forth these conditions as clearly as may be that this paper has 
been prepared. In other words, it is not the purpose to pre- 
sent or even suggest any particular scheme for the classifica- 
tion of occupations at the Thirteenth Census, but simply to 
state the conditions under which the work has been prosecuted 
in the past, and to indicate, so far as is now possible, the means 
by which it is hoped both to improve the quality of the returns 
themselves, and to make more effective the agencies of tabula- 
tion, so as to secure in the end a very much improved, if not 
wholly satisfactory, presentation of the occupations of the 
people. 

The first inquiry with respect to occupations was at the Fourth 
Census, in 1820. It was not repeated in 1830, but, with this 
exception, there has been constant inquiry at each succeeding 
census as a part of the enumeration of population. There 
have been to date, therefore, eight censuses of occupations, 
and these fall naturally into three groups: — the first comprising 
the returns of 1820 and 1840; the second, those of 1850 and 
1860; and the third, those of 1870, 1880, 1890, and 1900. 

At the census of 1820, in conformity to the instructions pro- 
vided for the marshals and their assistants who were charged 
with the duty of taking the census, a return was required of 
the number of persons (including slaves) engaged in each of 
three great classes of occupations, namely, agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures. The inquiry was contained in the 
population schedule, and, under the system of enumeration 
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then in vogue, called for the entry against the name of the head 
of the family of the number in each family who were so em- 
ployed. A similar inquiry was made in 1840, but the number 
of classes under which the members of each family were to be re- 
ported was increased to seven, as follows: — mining; agriculture; 
commerce; manufactures and trades; navigation of the ocean; 
navigation of canals, lakes, and rivers; and learned professions 
and engineers. There was no specific reference in the instruc- 
tions as to the manner in which the number of persons in each 
class was to be determined, but the results of the inquiry clearly 
indicate that the returns comprehended, as in 1820, all the 
members of the family (including slaves) who were so occupied. 
The entries on the schedule were made in the same manner as 
in 1820, so that at each of these enumerations the primary 
assignment to the different classes by the census-takers was 
necessarily final, and no further classification was possible, the 
printed results representing merely the aggregations of the 
numbers reported for each individual family. 

At the Seventh Census, in 1850, a specific return was re- 
quired of the profession, occupation, or trade followed by each 
free male over fifteen years of age, and detailed instructions 
were given concerning the manner in which it was to be made. 
Under the requirements of the system of individual enumera- 
tion then inaugurated there were separate schedules for the 
free and the slave inhabitants, and, as the return of occupations 
was called for on that for free inhabitants only, and was further 
limited to males, it did not apply, as in 1820 and 1840, to fe- 
males or to slaves. The results of the inquiry were presented 
in two ways: first, in an alphabetical list comprising 323 
occupation designations and, second, in summarized form 
under ten general heads, as follows: — commerce, trade, manu- 
factures, mechanic arts and mining; agricluture; labor, not 
agricultural; army; sea and river navigation; law, medicine, 
and divinity; other pursuits requiring education; government, 
civil service; domestic servants; and other occupations. 

The census of 1860 was taken under the same provisions of 
law as that of 1850, and with practically the same schedules 
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and instructions, but the inquiry as to occupations applied to 
all free persons of both sexes over fifteen years of age instead 
of, as in 1850, to free males only. No attempt was made to 
group the results under main classes, as in the preceding census, 
and the statement of persons occupied was made, without dis- 
tinction of sex, in the form of an alphabetical list comprising 
584 different occupation designations. 

The results of the inquiry at both of these censuses were 
reported under a large number of designations, as just shown; 
but there were, admittedly, many deficiencies in the returns 
for 1850,* and the grouping under general heads was not very 
successful; while, with respect to the returns for 1860, which 
were printed without comment in the report for that census, it 
is evident from statements by the Superintendent of the Ninth 
Census t that, like the returns of 1850, they were far from satis- 
factory, both as to their completeness and the detail in which 
the occupations were stated. There was opportunity, too, at 
the census of 1850, for the first time, to provide at a central 
office for a uniform basis of classification, but this was not 
possible because of the inadequacy of the returns themselves 
in many particulars; nor could there be any comparisons made 
at either census with the results of the earlier enumerations 
because of the changes in the population groups for which the 
later returns were required. 

The Ninth Census, in 1870, was taken under the old law of 
1850, although an unsuccessful effort was made to provide new 
legislation more nearly in keeping with the changed conditions 
under which it would have to be conducted. General Walker 
was made Superintendent, Feb. 7, 1870, and proceeded with 
great skill and expedition to take the best census possible under 
the existing conditions of law. The inquiry as to occupations 
was modified by striking from the schedule the age limitation 
of fifteen years and introducing in the instructions to marshals 
the limitation of ten years, in the belief, as stated in the report 
for 1870,| that "this inquiry ought to extend as nearly as 

* Seventh Census, pp. lxvi and 1015. 

t Ninth Census, Report on Population, p. xxxiii. 

t Ninth Census, Report on Population, p. xxix. 
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possible to the whole body of persons of both sexes and all 
ages pursuing gainful occupations in the United States." The 
presentation of the tabulated results of the inquiry comprised 
338 specifications, classified under four main heads, as follows: 
agriculture, professional and personal services, trade and trans- 
portation, and manufactures and mechanical and mining in- 
dustries. The reasons for adopting this general classification, 
and the assignment thereunder of the various occupation 
designations, were also fully explained, thereby furnishing, 
for the first time, a definite basis for the enumeration and 
presentation of occupation data, to which, in the main, the 
work of succeeding censuses has conformed. 

The census of 1880, of which General Walker was also the 
Superintendent, was taken under a new act, approved March 
3, 1879, which entirely reorganized the census machinery, 
introducing the system employed at the present time. By 
this change the enumeration, which previously had been in- 
trusted to the United States marshals and their assistants, was 
placed under the charge of supervisors, specially appointed by 
the President, with the consent of the Senate, and the returns 
were collected by enumerators selected by the supervisors, 
with the approval of the Superintendent of the Census. With 
respect to occupations there was practically no change in either 
the inquiry or the instructions from those used in the census of 
1870, and the same methods were observed in the presentation 
of the results, but the number of occupation designations was 
reduced, mainly by consolidation, to 265. 

The census of 1890 was taken under the provisions of a new 
act, approved March 1, 1889, but modelled upon that which 
governed the work in 1880. The instructions concerning the 
return of occupations were considerably elaborated, with the 
intention of having the enumerator describe, as accurately as 
possible, the occupation of each and every person at work, 
irrespective of age; but the tabulations, following the precedent 
of the two preceding censuses, did not include, in any case, 
persons under ten years of age. The general plan of grouping 
the occupations under main class heads was maintained, but 
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the arrangement of the various occupation designations with 
respect to classes differed somewhat from that of 1880, princi- 
pally in the grouping of fisheries and mining with agriculture 
and in providing a class for persons engaged in professional 
pursuits separate from those engaged in purely domestic and 
personal service, thus making five main classes instead of four, 
as formerly, and with a still further reduction in the number 
of occupation designations to 218. 

The passage of the act, approved March 3, 1899, which gov- 
erned the taking of the Twelfth Census, marked an important 
departure in census-taking in this country. By this act the 
work at the decennial period was limited to four subjects, — 
population, mortality, agriculture, and manufactures; but pro- 
vision was made after the completion of the decennial work 
for the collection of the statistics relating to many special sub- 
jects. This step became necessary because of the encyclopedic 
character of the work of the two preceding censuses, at which 
the attempt was made to carry on a host of special work sub- 
stantially coincident with that required for the general enumera- 
tion of population and the collection of the statistics of in- 
dustry; and, therefore, in these respects the census of 1900 
was a marked improvement over its immediate predecessors. 
It did not appreciably reduce, however, the work attending 
the general enumeration of population, and the requirements 
with respect to the return of occupations by the census enume- 
rators were substantially the same as in 1890. In the presen- 
tation of the statistics there were 303 designations of occupa- 
tions, arranged under 140 occupation groups, and conforming, 
as nearly as possible, to the general classification used at the 
preceding census. 

These are, in brief, the facts of the enumeration and presenta- 
tion of occupations in the Federal census; but what of the con- 
ditions under which the work has been conducted ? There need 
be no consideration in this regard concerning the first two groups, 
comprising the earlier efforts to secure occupation data, because 
in each case the basis differed and the returns were not in- 
clusive of all the gainful workers. For the third group, com- 
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prising the last four censuses, the basis for the return and presen- 
tation of occupations established by General Walker in 1870 
has been, in the main, observed, although the effectiveness of 
many of the occupation designations, as describing the groups 
of workers therein included, has been very much lessened on 
account of the increasing degree to which labor has been sub- 
divided. The results have been presented in varying detail as 
to the number of occupation designations used, but covering 
for each census substantially all the gainful workers of both 
sexes and of all ages. 

There has been at each of these censuses forced conditions of 
work, arising out of a wholly temporary organization and with 
entirely too short a time to prepare for so great an undertaking. 
And thus it would seem to have been a well-nigh impossible 
task, particularly since 1880, to bring together suddenly a large 
clerical force; to provide for their housing in widely scattered 
quarters; to map out a complete plan of work to govern the 
operations of both the office and field force; to prepare and print 
the necessary schedules and instructions, amounting in 1900 
to very nearly 26,000,000 copies; to provide for the appoint- 
ment of several hundred supervisors, and through them for the 
selection and equipment of a small army of enumerators, — more 
than 53,000 in 1900; and in time to begin work, under the law, 
on June 1, barely one year after the passage of the main census 
act, to say nothing of supplemental legislation at a much later 
date by which the plan of work was considerably modified. It 
is evident, therefore, that under this stress of work there could 
be, even at the Twelfth Census, but little, if any, provision made, 
except through the printed instructions, for training the field 
force or for the close supervision of their work during the course 
of the enumeration; nor was there, indeed, much opportunity 
for the detailed examination of the completed schedules before 
they were required to be sent to the central office at Washing- 
ton. The supervisors, it is true, were furnished with instruc- 
tions concerning the manner in which the schedules in general 
were to be scrutinized for omissions and possible error, but, 
aside from establishing the completeness of the canvass in 
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each census district, the necessities of the work, under the time 
limit prescribed for its completion, demanded a degree of ex- 
pedition in the return of the schedules which precluded their 
critical examination, even though the supervisors' offices were 
fully equipped for the work, which was not always the case. 
As a consequence, the census officials were practically helpless in 
the matter, and in general were compelled to accept the entries 
on the schedules as they came to them, and to tabulate them 
accordingly. As the census has been carried on to date, there- 
fore, the return of occupations in the detail essential to their 
proper classification has rested largely upon the printed in- 
structions to the census enumerators and the integrity and 
interest with which they have performed their duties under them. 

Fortunately for the Thirteenth Census, this era of census 
adversity is or ought to be largely now a matter of history, and, 
as we approach the active period of this great work, there is 
much reason to hope for improvement at many points, not the 
least of which is with respect to the return and classification 
of occupations. 

The first and foremost basis of this hope rests in the fact of a 
permanent bureau, with a strong nucleus of trained experts and 
experienced clerks. The former temporary census organiza- 
tion was fatal to concerted effort, and the preparations cover- 
ing so wide a range of operations were too hurried, and there- 
fore necessarily incomplete and insufficient in many particulars. 
The permanent organization should have been effected at least 
twenty years ago, and every census superintendent from Gen- 
eral Walker down has given freely of his testimony as to what 
the outcome was likely to be in the near future unless there was 
a material change in the plan of work. Happily, the present 
Director, having a permanent bureau to begin with, can look 
forward with hope to the coming of the Thirteenth Census, 
and emphasize, as he has already done before the committees 
of Congress and in his annual reports, some of the agencies 
through which must come material improvement in the con- 
ditions surrounding the work at the period of the general enu- 
meration, for example: (1) the change of the date of enumera- 
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tion from June 1 to April 15, thus providing for a more nearly 
complete enumeration of the population — particularly that in 
cities — than has ever before been possible; (2) the omission of 
the mortality schedule and the entire withdrawal of the manu- 
factures schedule from the general canvass, thus limiting the 
work of the census enumerators in cities to but one schedule, — 
population, — and in country districts to but two schedules, — 
population and agriculture; (3) the provisions for a smaller 
enumeration district, for increased and graded compensation 
for both supervisors and enumerators, better organization for 
and much closer supervision of the field work, opportunity for 
longer preliminary training of both supervisors and their as- 
sistants, and, as a consequence, the possibility of better pro- 
vision for the examination in and correction from the super- 
visors' offices of all the returns, including occupations; and 
last, but not least, (4) the amplification of the returns with re- 
spect to occupation, so as to include the class of worker (em- 
ployer, employee, or working on own account) and, if possible, 
by whom employed, thus affording, to the extent that the in- 
quiries are successful, the means for the better classification 
of the occupation data, particularly in industry. Although the 
census officials have not been unmindful of the desirability of 
securing information of this character, as is done in some of the 
European countries, it has not been deemed advisable hereto- 
fore to attempt it, because of the temporary character of the 
census organization and the "forced" conditions of the work 
generally, as already explained. 

Thus it will be seen that it is the purpose to strengthen the 
work of the enumeration in every way possible, but with all 
our hopes we must not lose sight of the fact that there are limi- 
tations which are inherent and to an extent ineradicable. We 
may hope to improve materially the quality of the returns, 
but we shall not be able to get just the facts we are seeking. 
From the nature of the case it is difficult, first, to secure every- 
where enumerators that in all respects fill the bill; and, second, 
even though they be of the right stamp, the answers to the 
inquiries cannot always be secured at first hand, and so the 
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returns will not state the facts as explicitly as is desired and 
as the instructions require. In theory, it is possible, under a 
permanent organization, to provide for the early selection, ap- 
pointment, and training of the enumerators, — far in advance 
of the need for their services, — but, as a matter of fact, many 
changes are bound to occur in any list of original selections, 
however or whenever made up, before the census day is at 
hand; and experience teaches us that there are likely to be, 
too, many vacancies to be filled on the morning of the day when 
the work begins and throughout the course of the enumeration 
as well. The causes for changes in enumerators are many 
and varied, — sickness, death, new employment offered, change 
of mind, indifference to work, because found to be too unin- 
viting, too exacting, or not sufficiently profitable, — so that 
the original list of selections is subject to considerable revision 
at a later day, a "waiting list" becomes a necessity, and it is 
often necessary and desirable, when the work is well advanced 
towards completion, to utilize the services of an enumerator 
who has proven his worth in one district in carrying on or com- 
pleting the work in a second district. So large a body of enu- 
merators is, after all, as in times past and in most countries, 
likely to be made up of good, bad, and indifferent workers, widely 
scattered as they are over a large area of country, and largely 
dependent for their selection, early equipment, and instruction 
upon a body of supervisors who have had, on the whole, no 
previous census experience, and who, as business men of their 
respective localities, cannot devote much time to purely pre- 
liminary study in advance of the actual preparatory work, 
so that the matter of successful enumeration finds its founda- 
tion largely in the ability of the supervisor to direct the work 
of the enumerators, and in the use of good business sense in 
meeting the emergencies which will arise inevitably during its 
progress, and which, in all respects, cannot be anticipated 
through previous instruction, either written or oral. 

In the preparations for the Thirteenth Census one other step 
is to be taken which, so far as it may help to clear up the situa- 
tion with respect to occupations, is undoubtedly the most 
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important one of all, and that is the preparation of a complete 
index or glossary of occupations as returned at the Twelfth 
Census, involving three considerations as follows: — 

(1) A full statement of the exact terms or designations under 
which upwards of 53,000 enumerators returned the occupations 
of those gainfully employed. 

(2) A measure of the numerical importance of each occupation 
term or designation so used, as indicated by the number of 
persons reported in each case. 

(3) The formulation of exact definitions of all significant 
terms or designations, particularly with reference to local usage 
in different sections of the country. 

In tabulating the population returns of the Twelfth Census, 
provision was made for a subdivision of the work of classifying 
occupations, part being done by the large punching force and 
part by a special corps of clerks set apart for this purpose. 
The reasons for so dividing the work are fully explained in the 
special report on occupations,* as follows: — 

... An index to occupations, based upon that used at the 
census of 1890, was . . . prepared in advance of the receipt 
of the enumerators' completed returns, in which, for purposes 
of tabulation, each of the more important terms likely to be 
used in reporting the classes of work carried on by persons 
engaged in gainful labor was assigned to one of 475 occupation 
groups. It is not the intention to make this index list exhaust- 
ive, because, in classifying the statements of the enumerators 
under the various occupation groups, the plan was to confine 
the primary work to the simpler designations (such as farmer 
or planter, farm or plantation laborer, clergyman or preacher, 
lawyer, physician or doctor, school teacher, carpenter, mason, 
painter, blacksmith, dressmaker, milliner, seamstress, etc.), 
for which the classification was apparent on the face of the 
returns, reserving all other designations for more careful scrutiny 
and examination before their final assignment to a specific 
occupation group. 

Every effort was made, so far as the limitations of the work 
permitted, to make the several oecupation groups as complete 
as possible. To this end the primary classification work was 

* Occupations at the Twelfth Census, pp. xxi— xxii. 
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confined, as already stated, to the simpler designations, com- 
prising in all 391 different items, or occupation terms and, 
comprehending (in part only) less than one-half (225) of the 
475 occupation groups selected for tabulation purposes. Under 
the system of machine tabulation used in the population work 
of the Twelfth Census, this primary work was conducted in 
connection with the punching of the cards from which the 
detailed tabulations of general population data were derived, 
in order to cover as much ground as possible within the limited 
time at the disposal of the office. Specific instructions were 
issued to have this part of the work comprehend only the 
391 items previously selected, and to punch all other returns 
of occupations under the general heading "Ot," meaning 
thereby "other" occupations. These, as already explained, 
were reserved for further examination. For this purpose pro- 
vision was made in the course of the tabulation work to have 
these "Ot" cards thrown out mechanically by the tabulating 
machines for a separate handling and the transcription thereon 
of the occupation designation in the language used by the 
enumerator on the population schedule. When this process 
had been completed, assignment was made in each case to one 
of the 475 occupation groups, and reference was made to the 
schedules for manufactures and agriculture as a guide in making 
the assignment, wherever possible. . . . 

The index of occupations which is to be prepared from the 
returns of the Twelfth Census, when complete, will not only 
furnish the means for better and clearer instructions to the 
enumerators at the Thirteenth Census but will also enable the 
Census Office to provide for a more logical classification of 
occupations at that census, as determined by actual returns, 
rather than, as has heretofore necessarily been the case, from, 
in large measure, theoretical considerations. 

General Walker did not overstate the case when he said, in 
the report for 1870,* that "next to the actual count of living 
inhabitants, for the purpose of distributing representation, the 
most important single inquiry of the census is in regard to the 
occupations of the people," but under the conditions which 
have governed the work of the census to the present time it 
has constituted a problem increasingly difficult in its execu- 

* Census of 1870, Report on Population, p. xxxiii. 
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tion and without much hope of betterment until the census 
was put on a more stable footing. All should welcome, there- 
fore, the opportunity which is presented, for the first time, 
through the organization of a permanent bureau, for the 
carrying on of so important a work under the best conditions 
possible, and in the effort to improve the census classification 
suggestions are freely invited and will be most cordially wel- 
comed. 

There is, indeed, great need for a more satisfactory classifi- 
cation of occupations, — one that will meet, as near as may be, 
the wants of each and all, — and no more imperative need for 
such a classification exists anywhere probably than in the 
census itself, as affecting more or less all of its more important 
branches. 

From the point of view of more useful mortality statistics 
of occupations, there are two things of chief importance : (1) to 
provide for a more definite statement of the occupation in the 
population schedule and the certificate of death; and (2) to 
construct a reasonably limited list of important occupations 
which can be clearly defined and concerning which definite 
instructions can be given. In a measure it is possible to meet 
both of these needs, if the plans proposed for improving the 
return of occupations on the population schedule at the Thir- 
teenth Census, on the one hand, and the effort which is now 
being made to secure a more specific statement of occupation 
on the certificate of death, on the other hand, shall prove rea- 
sonably successful, as is confidently expected. The list of 
occupations to be selected should not be too large, — perhaps 
from 100 to 200 definite occupations would be sufficient for a 
beginning, — and it should include such occupations as are 
numerous in all, or even some, of the registration states, as well 
as those of special interest on account of their dangerous char- 
acter, but, in any event, only such as are capable of being 
defined with some degree of precision. The instructions to 
accompany them should agree exactly with the instructions 
which will be sent out to the enumerators of population, and 
care should be had to clearly define the occupations thus selected 
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and to state their inclusions, so that all may know what kinds 
of labor are actually embraced in them. 

In respect to agriculture, too, there is equal need for definite 
information concerning the number of persons so occupied 
as revealed by the census of population, not only because a 
means is thus afforded for testing the correctness of the agricult- 
ural returns, — a most important consideration in itself, — but 
because the schedules of agriculture contain no inquiry as to 
the number of persons employed on the farms or in kindred 
pursuits. Effort was made at the Twelfth Census to bring the 
statistics of agriculture into greater harmony than theretofore 
with the statistics of occupations and of farm proprietorship 
as reported on the population schedule, and, while this attempt 
at co-ordination was not fully successful, it was a great improve- 
ment over any preceding census. It leads to the hope, too, 
that, with the broadening of the work with reference to the 
population inquiries, another step forward may be taken at 
the Thirteenth Census, and, while full co-ordination is not 
expected, that a much closer relation may be established 
between the returns of these two branches of the general census 
work. The problem with respect to manufactures, on the 
other hand, presents many difficulties, and the outlook in this 
direction is not so promising. There has always been great 
disparity between the returns of persons occupied, as given 
on the population schedule, and those representing salaried 
employees and wage-earners, as given on the manufactures 
schedule, and the conditions governing the two collections are 
so dissimilar that comparisons are hardly practicable; and 
they will become all the more difficult if, as now proposed, the 
census of manufactures shall exclude, as in 1905, the so-called 
neighborhood, household, and hand industries. 

The law now provides for a census of manufactures every 
five years, and the present Congress is likely to provide for a 
census of agriculture, on a somewha.t restricted basis, in 1915, 
but no similar provision for a more frequent census of population 
is contemplated. The need for enumerating the population 
oftener than once in ten years was recognized as early as in 
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1880, when the new census act contained a section under which 
any state or territory, by complying with certain conditions, 
could take an interdecennial census of population and be reim- 
bursed by the Federal government for a considerable propor- 
tion of the total amount so expended. This provision was 
made a part of the Tenth Census act, at the suggestion of Gen- 
eral Walker, but it has not been renewed in any subsequent 
census act. In 1885 censuses were taken under the require- 
ments of the law of 1880 in Colorado, Dakota, Florida, Nebraska, 
and New Mexico. Copies of these returns were filed as required 
in the office of the Secretary of the Interior, but no use was 
made of them by the United States government, principally 
because of the lack at that time of a permanent census organiza- 
tion. Several other states also took a census in 1885, but under 
the provisions of state laws and wholly at the expense of the 
state; and there are to-day something like 25 states in which 
there are laws providing for a census of population and of 
other subjects. In many of these states, however, this pro- 
vision of law is largely inoperative, and in only a little more 
than one-half of them has a census been taken recently under 
the direction of the state government. 

An examination of the state census reports shows that there 
were fourteen states which took a census in 1905, and that for 
eight of them statistics of occupations are presented in more 
or less detail, but with little or no uniformity with respect to 
classification. For four of the eight states which deal with 
occupations, the presentation is made for a limited number of 
occupation groups, of no special value statistically, and in only 
one instance is there any explanation as to what classes or kinds 
of occupations are included in each group. In each of the other 
four states several censuses have been taken under state author- 
ity, and the subject of occupations has been made, in each case, 
a matter of constant inquiry and presentation. 

In one of these states — Iowa — the census reports show, for 
1885, an alphabetical list of occupations embracing 81 speci- 
fications; for 1895 a similar fist of occupations, but compris- 
ing 147 specifications; and for 1905 a presentation by main 
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classes and principal occupation groups, representing substan- 
tially a condensation of the Federal classification of 1900, and 
comprehending all persons ten years of age and over. In 
another state — Kansas — the presentation at each of the last 
four censuses relates to persons twenty-one years of age and 
over and is confined to a statement of occupations by main 
classes only, apparently following, in each case, the Federal 
classification of 1870. 

The third of the four states under consideration is Massa- 
chusetts, — in many respects the pioneer in statistical work 
and investigation, — and in this state the subject of occupations 
has naturally received a great deal of attention. There were 
presentations of occupations at the first two state censuses, 
in 1855 and 1865, but they were limited, in the one case, to free 
males over fifteen years of age and, in the other, to free males 
and females of the same age limit, following the lead of the Fed- 
eral enumerations which preceded them. In 1875 there was 
an extended presentation of occupations, embodying the classi- 
fication of the English and United States censuses, and embrac- 
ing the entire population, productive and non-productive. 
It comprised over 1,600 designations of occupations arranged 
under 79 subgroups, which, in turn, were referred to 7 gen- 
eral classes. At the next census, in 1885, a very much more 
minute subdivision of occupations was attempted, representing 
22 general classes, 128 subclasses, and over 17,000 specifications, 
but differing materially from the classification of the preceding 
census. In 1895 the detailed presentation of occupations 
was reduced to something less than 4,000 specifications, but 
arranged, as in 1885, under 22 general classes and about the 
same number of subclasses. The report on occupations for the 
census of 1905 not having appeared yet, no information as to 
the latest form of presentation is now available. 

In Rhode Island — the fourth state considered — the occupa- 
tions were reported in 1865 in the form of an alphabetical list 
only, but in 1875 they were presented under main class heads, 
in accordance with the Federal classification of 1870. In 1885 
and 1895, however, the presentation of occupations conformed, 
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in the main, to the Massachusetts classifications, but with very- 
material condensations in the number of separate specifications 
used at each census. In 1905 the statistics of occupations 
were limited to persons thirteen years of age and over, and no 
attempt was made to arrange the occupations under main class 
heads, but the various specifications, presented in alphabetical 
order, conform, in general, to the designations of the Federal 
census. In one other state — Michigan — there was also con- 
stant inquiry as to occupations up to 1904, when for some rea- 
son it was abandoned. In this state, — which takes its census 
one year earlier than other states, — the presentation of occu- 
pations in 1874 was confined to male adults, and consisted 
simply of an alphabetical list comprising several hundred speci- 
fications, without attempt at classification or condensation, but 
in 1884 and 1894 the presentations were extended to cover 
all persons ten years of age and over and followed, with some 
variations, the Federal classifications of 1880 and 1890. 

It is evident, therefore, that the presentation of occupations 
in the state census reports has followed no general rule and 
that there is but little uniformity in the successive publications. 
And so here, as in other fields, the permanent census bureau 
finds its opportunity, and should make the most of it. There 
should be a census of population every five years at least, and 
if it is not possible to have the midway census taken wholly 
under the auspices of the Federal government, as an essential 
factor to the completeness of its own census system, then every 
effort should be made to stimulate the work of the state gov- 
ernments in this direction, both in sharing the cost of the state 
enumerations and in "standardizing" the schedules of inquiry 
and the instructions concerning them. 

It is evident, too, that in foreign countries the return and 
classification of occupations have not yet been reduced to an 
exact science and that the work of improvement is still going 
on. In the foreign censuses, as in our own, much the same 
difficulties of enumeration have been encountered, and there 
have been frequent changes in the classifications under which 
the statistics have been presented. Occupations are still ex- 
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pressed in general and indefinite terms, and much effort has 
been expended to perfect the work so as to admit of as pre- 
cise classifications as possible. The inquiry with respect to 
occupations has been subdivided, much more definite and spe- 
cific instructions have been formulated, and in two or three 
countries the work has been extended to include the prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive index of occupations covering many- 
thousand specifications. The International Institute of Sta- 
tistics, also, adopted at its session in 1893, after much consid- 
eration, an international classification of occupations, capable 
of elaboration or compression to suit the varying needs of the 
work in different countries, and at its last session, in 1907, 
named a commission to prepare a technological glossary, in 
English, French, and German, of the designations of indus- 
tries and occupations which have been employed in the cen- 
suses of leading countries, accompanied by a brief but exact 
description of the character of the work covered by each term 
so used. This commission has two American representatives, 
Director North and Professor Willcox, and its first report is 
to be made at the next session of the Institute, at Paris, in May, 
1909. A partial contribution by this country is already pos- 
sible, through the descriptions for certain industries supplied 
in the census report on "Employees and Wages," but, by the 
completion of the more extended index covering the work of 
all the enumerators at the Twelfth Census, this country will be 
in a position to render much more effective service to so impor- 
tant an enterprise. As Director North, in his last annual 
report, has said, "The United States has not hitherto been 
able to contribute aid of scientific value in this study, because 
there has been no opportunity, in the absence of a permanent 
office, to subject the enumerators' returns to critical analysis. 
This opportunity has now arisen; and I look for results, as the 
outcome of the present work, which will constitute one of the 
most valuable contributions the United States has yet made 
to the science of statistics." 

And so at every point of contact, almost, there is opportunity 
for improvement and reasonable hope of attaining it, through 
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the combined effort of all who are vitally interested, thus help- 
ing to forge another link in the chain of census improvement, 
proceeding naturally from the organization of a permanent 
office, so long delayed, and to the lack of which can be charged 
some of the insufficiencies of former census efforts, in this as 
in other directions. 



